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Is there a great plan for your life? Yes! says this new book 
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In plain, expressive language God’s Great Plan for You, 
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God’s Great Plan for You leads into these questions. Then 
it sends you out — kindled by the answer — to your 
daily life of opportunities. 


Here is the simple, exciting story of what God does 

for you — how He rescues you from death for life . . 

_ and more, how He pulls you into His plan of showing and 
giving life to others. 
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PUBLISHED IN TWO PARTS — PART 1 


How shall | think of God? 
I can’t see Him! 

|— represent God? 

How can I? : 
Try as | will—I just 
can’t seem to be like God! 
God — Can You see ; 
good in me? Even me? : 
Let me show you © % 
what Jesus means to me. 
His image goes with 
me — wherever I go. 


This is your conversation - 
your first questions, your gro 
ing understanding, your awa 
ened response to the 5 
chapters of God’s Great PI: 
for You. 


Read this little volume (a 
you'll probably read it agai 
Then pass it on to your spou 
and relatives and friends. Wi 
it goes a chain reaction of 1 
newed enthusiasm and dedic 
tion to live as His own peop 
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The 
End 
aay. 


hat else could Peter expect but 
W the end? Christ had put up no 

resistance in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. He had surrendered to 
His enemies without a struggle. This 
was “their hour and the power of dark- 
ness.” All His predictions about going 
up to Jerusalem to be mocked, spit on, 
and crucified were now coming true. 

As we see Jesus walk the Way of 
Sorrows bearing His cross to Calvary, 
as we watch Him die on the accursed 
tree, as we behold Him laid away cold 
and lifeless in a tomb, we are forced to 
agree, “This is it! This is the end!” 

But was it? No! A thousand times 
no! Easter proves that our Lord’s grave 
was not the end. It was rather the be- 
ginning of a more exalted life for Him, 
a more power-filled life for His dis- 
ciples, and a more joyful, hopeful life 
for us. 

“Truly,” says Dr. Thomas Arnold of 
Oxford, a profound student of history, 
“1 do not know of any historical fact 
more substantially proved by cumula- 
tive evidence than the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ.” And by this historical 
fact He is “declared to be the Son of 
God with power.” It establishes all His 
claims, His prophecies, His promises. 


And what a glorious new beginning 
our Lord’s resurrection proved to be 
for His followers! Once they knew it, 
these fearful, sorrowful men and 
women left their hiding places and 
went out preaching to the ends of the 
earth. Ever since, this triumphant Eas- 
ter message has built the Christian 
church, made strong men of weaklings, 
saints of sinners. It has given meaning 
and direction to life. It has given 
wandering, wondering, weeping man- 
kind a sure hope of heaven. 

The “end that never came” must 
prove to be the beginning of a new 
life and a new mission also for us. 

“As long as there is in heaven a God 
of love,’ says Arthur H. Compton, 
Nobel prize-winning physicist, “there 
must be for God’s children everlasting 
life.” There is! Christ guaranteed it 
when He said, “Because I live, ye shall 
live also.” 

From our own experience we do not 
know what the grave is like. No scien- 
tist, no doctor, no undertaker, can tell 
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By Gerhardt E. Nitz 


NOY Came 


But Peter followed Him afar off. . . 
to see the end. — Matthew 26:58 


us what happens at and after death. 
You see, they haven’t been dead. Until 
man dies, death must remain an un- 
fathomable mystery to him. 

But we Christians have a Friend who 
can tell us all about it. We know Some- 
one who did die and who did rise again! 
What He tells us is the truth, for He 
is God, Only the Lord Jesus could say, 
“T am He that liveth and was dead, and 
behold, I am alive forevermore and 
have the keys of hell and of death.” 
He, and He alone, can speak author- 
itatively about eternity. And He has 
spoken: “I am the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life. No man cometh unto the 
Father but by Me.” 

Trusting this promise, Dwight L. 
Moody once said to a group of friends: 
“Someday you will read in the paper 
that D. L. Moody is dead. Don’t you 
believe a word of it! At that moment 
I shall be more alive than I am now; 
I shall have gone up higher, that is all; 
out of this old clay tenement into a 
house that is immortal.” 


With our faith rooted in the Easter 
fact we have the only proper motiva- 
tion for the new life in Christ. Easter is 
too high and too holy a festival not to 
bring about some permanent changes 
in us. The results of our Lord’s victory 
over Satan and hell are too significant 
not to be seized by us in faith by the 
Spirit’s power. His resurrection is too 
important not to make new creatures 
of us. 

Each day Christians are being called 
upon to stand up for the right. We are 
being challenged to hit hard at doubt, 
materialism, atheism, and wickedness in 
every form. The times demand that we 
strike powerful blows for truth, justice, 
and righteousness. People the world 
over are looking to the church to carry 
out the Savior’s will and to do the 
Master’s work. 

Real Easter Christians are eager to 
live for Him who died for them. Real 
Easter Christians know whereof they 
speak, and they do speak. Real Easter 
Christians can give the world a reason 
for the faith that is in them. For they 
know Christ and the power of His 
resurrection, and they know that for 
them the end will never come. 


Kazhakutto 
LUTHERA 


About four miles northwest of Tri- 
vandrum town lies a heavily popu- 
lated community of people who live 
among proliferating fruit trees and 
vines. Two elders of Kazhakuttom 
Congregation in that community are 
looking skyward, wondering about 
the weather. It is 7 A. M. The Eas- 
ter Day service starts in 30 minutes. 
Will the heavy rains of last night 
return to keep people away? 


is 


The bell has rung for the Feast of the Resurrection of our Lord. Young 
and old respond to the call. Over 55 Kazhakuttom children attend 
services and Sunday school classes. These folk dress neatly but not 
differently for Easter, for they know that outward dress is not neces- 
sary for true worship. 


: 
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A Witness to the 
Easter Gospel 


By Lawrence E. Me 


I. Trivandrum, the Ke 
State capital, stands a Luth 
church — one among man 
which is known as Kazhi 
tom. Rev. O. Yohannan, 
pastor, is an Indian minist 
many years’ service in Luth 
congregations and schools. 

Six pictures taken on E 
Day 1960 tell the story of < 
theran fellowship which 
been loyal to its Lord, th 
the world around it has s} 
ridicule and contempt fo 
faith and its Savior. De 
the troubles that plague 
congregation, it stands as < 
ness to the Easter Gospel 
to the Spirit who has led 
people into truth. 


THE LUTHERAN W 


Pastor Yohannan baptizes the 
baby Ommana, daughter of 
a young Malayalee couple. 
Could they choose a finer 
moment for a baptism? In 
this sacred act Ommana dies 
fo sin and through Jesus’ res- 
urrection rises to live in God. 
if in her future hard life Om- 
moana suffers with Jesus, she 
will also reign with the Lord 
of Glory. For this is the strug- 
gling Christian’s — crowning 
hope. ; 


The service begins with the greeting 
“He jis risen, He is risen indeed!’ 
The two-year-old house of worship 
reflects the people’s jey and the 
newness of their life in the risen 
Savior. These Lutherans sing both 
hymns and liturgy without accom- 
; paniment. What is lacking in har- 
zs mony is made up by the vigor of 
their singing. 


Some landowners are coming to church 
today, for Pastor Yohannan has issued 
many invitations to the Easter service 
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During the Easter Communion 
a Christian more than a cen- 
tury old receives the body and 
blood of her Jesus. In and 
with the bread and wine this 
believer receives the benefit of 
Christ’s atonement. In_ this 
wondrous fact she lives and 
rejoices from day to ap- 
proaching night. Ammumma’s 
son of 80 years is standing 
behind her ready to help her 
back home. 


Easter Day with the Kaz- 
hakuttom Lutherans shows 
the full compass of the 
love of Jesus — for infant 
and centenarian, male and 
female, rich and poor, In- 
dian and American. With 
Job these Malayalees say, 
“I know that my Redeemer 
lives.”” In this victory they 
live. To it they bear wit- 
ness. 


ERHAPS YOU HAVE NEVER FELT 
MORE INSECURE THAN YOU DO 
RIGHT Now. Sick little fears are 

knotting themselves in your stomach. 
You've tried to ignore them, to tell 
yourself they don’t exist. But they are 
there. 

Some of your friends have been laid 
off. You may be out of work yourself. 
And while the unemployment figure 
swells, the cost of living pushes up and 
up. Are we to be caught once more in 
the vicious circle which goes round and 
round until recessions become depres- 
sions? 

Is the cold war getting warmer? Is 

it really possible to forestall the clash 
of ideologies diametrically opposed? 
Will there be total war? Is it true that 
Civilian Defense plans for evacuation 
and survival are already quite obsolete? 
Is there a defense to begin with? 

Will our ventures into space prove 
a blessing, as many say, or become a 
curse, as some predict? With enemy 
satellites in orbit, potentially capable of 
releasing weapons which can wipe out 
a city or a state, satellites controlled by 
men bent on enslaving the human race, 

can we ever again forget that the time 
of our own testing may be very near? 
Aren't we terribly helpless in a world 
_ charged with mortal danger? 


Easy Optimism 


We Americans are often pictured as 
a happy, carefree people, enjoying 
bounties and blessings unheard of in 
other continents. We are known for 
our unbounded faith in the future, our 
easy optimism that everything will be 
all right. A thousand may fall at our 
side and ten thousand at our right hand, 
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but destruction will not come near us. 

This image of America has faded out. 
Uneasiness is sweeping the nation and 
penetrating our mental processes. Many 
are troubled and afraid, for they are 
beginning to sense the fearful problems 
that face the present age. The pressure 
of the times is beginning to squeeze 
and hurt. Some cry out in pain, others 
in angry rebellion. Some are turning 
to the churches, asking for answers. 

And now, in the springtime of our 
confusion and bewilderment, Easter 
comes with Easter reassurances. 


We Sometimes Forget 


Perhaps we had better remind our- 
selves that Jesus, who died for us be- 
neath the burden of our sins and rose 
again with our redemption forever ac- 
complished, never promised us immedi- 
ate and total freedom from all the jar- 
ring cruelties of life. Not this side of 
heaven. This side of heaven the 
struggle will still go on, the struggle 
with Satan and sin, our fight “against 
organizations and powers that are spir- 
itual . . . the unseen power that controls 
this dark world, and spiritual agents 
from the very headquarters of evil.” 

We sometimes forget that Jesus said 
to His disciples: “I have not come to 
bring peace, but a sword. For I have 
come to set a man against his father, 
and a daughter against her mother, and 
a daughter-in-law against her mother-in- 
law; and a man’s foes will be those of 
his own household. He who loves father 
or mother more than Me is not worthy 
of Me; and he who loves son or 
daughter more than Me is not worthy 
Orme.” 

We forget that Jesus said to those 
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whom He had chosen, “They willl 
you out of the synagogs; indeed! 
hour is coming when whoever killsi 
will think he is offering service to GJ 

We forget that Jesus said, “I 
world you have tribulation.” 


A Better Road 


But this we must never forget: 
bitter road becomes a better road 
us because He went this way before 
‘For us men and for our salvation [ 
came down from heaven and was in 
nate by the Holy Ghost of the V’ 
Mary and was made man; and 
crucified also for us under Pow 
Pilate; He suffered and was burr 
The Son of God “emptied Himr 
taking the form of a servant, being I 
in the likeness of men. And bt 
found in human form He hum 
Himself and became obedient 1 
death, even death on a cross.” 

There is more. “The third day: 
rose again according to the Scriptur 
“God has highly exalted Him and 
stowed on Him the name _ whicl 
above every name, that at the nam 
Jesus every knee shou!d bow, in hez 
and on earth and under the earth, 
every tongue confess that Jesus Cl 
is Lord, to the glory of God 
Father.” 

Now come the Easter assurar 
“Because I live, you will live also.” 
the world you have tribulation; bu 
of good cheer, I have overcome 
world.” Now Paul can write to 
Corinthians, “God raised the Lord 
will also raise us up by His power 

So it was that Christ’s followers, 1 
faith and hope completely shattere: 
the death of their Lord on Caly 
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From altar panel, 
Capito! Drive Lutheran Church, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rejoice: Rejoice: 


Rejoice! rejoice! on Easter Day! 
Come, see the place where Jesus lay! 
An empty shroud, an open tomb, 
The answer to Good Friday gloom! 


Rejoice! rejoice! on Easter Day! 
Come, hear the holy angel say: 
“He is not here!” and then explain, 
“He’s risen!” as the glad refrain! 


Rejoice! rejoice! on Easter Day! 
By John H. Come, banish sorrow and dismay! 
For He who conquered sin and grave 


Baumgaertner Now lives to pardon and to save! 
= Rejoice! rejoice! on Easter Day! 
Id emerge from their hiding places has been singing, “He lives, He lives, Go, tell the world with joy today : 
set the world on fire with the Gos- who once was dead,” can say to his That He who rose up from the dead 
of the living Christ. There is no God, “Thy steadfast love was estab- Is Christ the Lord, our Living Head. 
er answer for the new hope that lished forever; Thy faithfulness is firm (Rev.) HENRY J. von SCHLICHTEN 
lied within them, the reborn faith in as the heavens.” Port Washington, N. Y. i 
trist as King of kings and Lord of Wonderful reassurances come to the 


ds, the dauntless courage that sent heart of the Christian in the Easter 

em to the ends of the earth. After message. God’s saving purposes will 

s nothing else mattered. not be thwarted. His will will be done. 

For the privilege of knowing Christ It will be good for us. 

d the power of His resurrection, Paul 

stifies to the believers in Philippi, he We Must Share It 

is glad to suffer the loss of all things. As once more we keep Easter, we 

© gain Christ and to be found in can say, “I had gone with the multi- 

im,” Paul was willing to share His tude; I went with them to the house of 

fferings, knowing that he would also God, with the voice of joy and praise, 

are in His resurrection from the dead. with a multitude that kept holyday. . . . 
4 Why art thou cast down, O my soul, 

Py leo Good and why art thou disquieted within me? 


So Christ’s people went on, fighting Hope thou in God, for I shall yet praise G6 d ; d : . 
= good fight, sharing the good news, Him, who is the Health of my counte- 00 Ff rida: ‘i 
aching the good life, nourishing the nance and my God.” oa 
od hope, in spite of everything. This Then, too, like the first Easter wor- Good, when the Sinless One received — 


Sin’s wage in full amount? Be 

Good, although He who owed no debt ie 

Paid mankind’s vast account? ati 

Good, though the One whose life was: 
love 

Felt hatred’s cruel thong? 


is their battle cry, their song of as-  shipers, who came upon the empty tomb 
rance: “If God be for us, who can be and the risen Christ in the garden of 
ainst us? He who did not spare His His burial and resurrection, we will be- 
mm Son but gave Him up for us all, come witnesses, eager, joyful witnesses, 
Il He not also give us all things with for we cannot keep Easter to ourselves; 


m?... Who shall separate us from we must share it with all the world. Pie 
2 love of Christ? Shall tribulation or d Good, though the Innocent was slain 
tm 5 : Then sing your hosannas an With doers of the wrong? Sate 
tress or persecution or Aare Pie oie lad Olee. ee 
Be tiess: OF P pi Bee ale Te acre les Proclaim the blest tidings Good Friday? Good? Yes, good for me! 
all these things we are more than a y: 8 

g : that all may rejoice! My joys are multiplied; 
nquerors through Him who loved us. men : 3 ; 
r I am sure that neither death nor Pray God, when Jesus comes again or I am one of countless souls es 
s, nor angels nor principalities, nor to judge the quick and the dead and to For whom this Savior died. ays 
ngs present nor things to come, nor __ give all believers eternal life, we will GERHARDT H. DosRINDT _ 
wers nor height nor depth, nor any- be able to make His words our own: London, Ont., Can. 
ng else in all creation, will be able to “I have told the glad news of deliver- Bs 
yarate us from the love of God in ance... lo, I have not restrained My 2 : 
rist Jesus, our Lord.” lips. .. . I have not hid Thy saving help ; rs 


Anyone who has gone to the Savior’s Within My heart, I have spoken of Thy hae 
nb and found it empty, anyone who faithfulness and Thy salvation.” Ay 
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and integrity of the Bible. 


Old and New 


“The Triumph of Christ over Sin and Death'' (sketch for on altarpiece), by Peter Paul Rubens 


hroughout the 19th century a 
continuous assault was being 
waged against the authority 
Miracles 
were denied or explained away psy- 
chologically. The authenticity of most 
of the books of the Bible was ques- 
tioned. The stories recounted in both 
Testaments were con- 
strued as epic or legend. Theologians 
had lost confidence in the Bible. The 


result was that the more liberal theo- 


logians of the day no longer talked 
about the Word of God. 

This was an impossible situation for 
a Christian to be in. For to every Chris- 
tian, God is a God who speaks. God 
has intervened in our world. He has 
spoken to us by words and by His Son. 

From this baleful bankruptcy of 
liberalism such eminent theologians as 
Karl Barth and Emil Brunner emerged, 
declaring once again: God has spoken; 
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there is a Word of God which reaches 
us, which tells us of God and brings 
Him to us. For this emphatic testimony 
the church today should be grateful. 
What these men were saying was not 
exactly new. Through all those tempes- 
tuous years our church too, along with 
many other Christian people, talked 
about the Word of God. Against much 
opposition we maintained that Scripture 
is God’s own Word, that it is authorita- 
tive in all its utterances and without 
error. In our church we said all this 
loudly and confidently because we 
listened to what Scripture said about 
itself, and we believed this testimony. 


Scripture Is God’s Word 


The writers of Scripture make the 
great claim that they speak and write 
God’s Word. Of course, their message 
is always couched in human language. 
The emotions and aspirations, the mo- 
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S 
cripture f 


WHAT 
THEOLOGIANS 
OF 

TODAY 

ARE | 
SAYING 


By Robert Preus 


tives, and the style of the human w 
ers are quite apparent; yet th 
prophets and apostles consider the 
selves merely instruments of God. 9 
Spirit of God moves them to speak < 
write (2 Peter 1:20,21) and thror 
them He speaks (2 Samuel 23:2); 
these thoroughly human writings rer 
sent God’s message to us, they are | 
revelation, His Word. 

St. Paul says, “All Scripture is gi 
by inspiration of God... .” (2 Timo 
3:16). Here we are told that Script 
is not the product of men, it is not 
result of human ingenuity or thought 
decision, even though obviously r 
wrote it consciously and willingly. | 
Scripture is God’s breath, God’s ut 
ance. It came forth from God’s mot 
God’s heart and will. 

Scripture is not a hodgepodge wh 
reflects the theology of Isaiah and Ja: 
and Paul. It teaches one theology, 
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page 


gy of God, and it reflects His 
and will. Scripture is God’s Word 
s the words you speak to a friend 
our word. This is precisely how 
t accepted Scripture. (Matthew 
lO) 


dern Theologians and Scripture - 


at we have just said, Barth, Brun- 
Baillie, Richard Niebuhr, and 
s, who in our day have written 
t Scripture, will not affirm. In- 
they often call Scripture the Word 
od, but they mean something quite 
ent from what we mean. 

ten these ‘“neo-orthodox”’ theolo- 
mean only that somehow the Word 
od is in Scripture. Barth asserts 
the Bible is God’s Word only in 
ense that God, when He pleases, 
s it His Word. “The Bible,” he 
“is God’s Word so far as God lets 
His Word, so far as God speaks 
gh it.” This means that the Bible 
elf is not God’s Word. 

unner frankly rejects the verbal 
ration of Scripture and contends 
there are errors and contradictions 
in. C. H. Dodd, director of the 
“English Bible translation of the 
Testament, says that inspiration 
“not pertain to the Bible at all but 
sly to the life of the imperfect and 
ig authors of the Bible. 

ich a negative attitude toward Scrip- 
is, sad to say, also quite common 
ng some Lutherans. And we must 
ware of this fact, much as it pains 
) mention it. © 

egin Prenter, professor at Aarhus, 
mark, feels that it is always a great 
to the church whenever the doc- 
- of verbal inspiration is  relin- 
aed. Martin Heinecken, professor 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
idelphia, claims that there is no 
thing as an inerrant inscripturated 
lation. The Bible to him is thus 
the Word of God but only a pri- 
, and authoritative witness to this 
d. We find the Word somewhere 
is record (Scripture), but the rec- 
itself is fallible. The idea that the 
is an inerrant oracle of God (see 
ans 3:2) is “positively frightening” 
m. 
short, between these theologians 
us there is simply no agreement on 
the Word of God is. Scripture is 
Nord of God, we believe, and so is 
shing and teaching drawn from this 
e source. To the neo-orthodox 
ogians Scripture and preaching is 
he Word of God but a human word 
h may or may not serve as an 
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occasion for God to come to us and 
make an impact upon us. 

Put very concretely, this means that 
you cannot be sure that you always read 
God’s Word in Scripture or hear His 
Word in church services. Perhaps what 
you read and hear will become God’s 
Word, perhaps not. Clearly such a 
theory, consciously embarrassed by the 
attacks of some scientists and unbe- 
lievers against the Bible, denies the 
claims of Scripture and robs the be- 
liever of much comfort and assurance. 


Serious Consequences 


Serious consequences result when 
theologians no longer accept Scripture 
as the Word of God. Often this means 
that they no longer accept the absolute 
authority of Scripture. To Brunner and 
Heinecken the authority of Scripture is 
not the authority of Very God, its 
Author, but amounts only to this, that 
it is the first or oldest witness we have 
to Christ. Dodd serenely states that 
scientific discovery and historical crit- 
icism have rendered the “old view” of 
the infallibility of the Bible impossible. 
Thus the book of Romans carries only 
as much authority as we are prepared 
to allow the man Paul. 

The wonderful power of Scripture is 
also seriously threatened when theolo- 


gians disparage its divine origin. If Scrip- 
ture, strictly speaking, is no longer the 
Word of God, of course it will not 
carry with it God’s almighty power. In 
itself the Bible cannot reveal God to us, 
Barth says. Neo-orthodoxy says little 
about the power of Scripture. But the 
apostle Paul says that the holy Scrip- 
tures are able to make us wise unto 
salvation through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus. (2 Timothy 3:15) 

What a great comfort this truth 
should be to every believer! The Scrip- 
tures are able — they have the inherent 
power, the power of Very God —to 
make us wise unto salvation by bringing 
us to faith in Christ. The Scriptures 
placard Christ before our eyes; He is 
their essence, soul, and center. Thus 
this book of God not only informs us 
but seizes us and changes us and makes 
us a new creation, children of God. 
What the living word of Scripture has 
done in us is no less than what the living 
word of Christ accomplished in dead 
Lazarus. It has given us life. And this 
because it is God’s Word, God’s power. 

In these latter days we Christians will 
still embrace this divine Word and 
treasure it. We will give no heed to 
scholars and theologians who would 
make God’s Word anything less than 
it 1S. 


Testing Your Religious Vocabulary 


By Richard J. Scholz 


Following are words used in religious discussions, articles, and 
sermons. Check the definition which you think comes closest in mean- 
ing to the key word. A score of four correct answers is average; 
five, good; six, excellent. Answers are on page 22. 


1. Paschal 
(A) Passion 
(B) Passover 
(C) prophesied 


2. Purge 
(A) burn 
(B) correct 
(C) cleanse 


3. Introit 
(A) invocation 
(B) entrance 
(C) invitation 


Cilsy2})) 


4. Immortality 
(A) deathlessness 
(B) lawlessness 
(C) lifelessness 


5. Justify 
(A) prove right 
(B) arrange correctly 
(C) declare not guilty 


6. Pilgrim 
(A) traveler 
(B) stranger 
(C) settler 


’ How should a Christian re- 
act to the exercise of capital 
= punishment by the state as 


a means of punishing seri- 
ous crimes? 


Another way of putting this question 
is: “Does the Bible teach that God 
authorized capital punishment and that 
the state is authorized to exercise it 
even now?” 

A survey of the ancient Jewish Politi- 
cal Law reveals that there were quite 
a number of serious crimes for which 
God decreed capital punishment: 
(1) Striking or reviling a parent (Ex. 
21:15,17); (2) blasphemy (Lev. 24: 
16, 23; 1 Kings 21:10); (3) Sabbath- 
breaking (Ex. 31:14; 35:2; Num. 15: 
32-36); (4) witchcraft and false pre- 
tension to prophecy (Ex. 22:18; Lev. 
20:27; Deut. 13:5; 18:20); (5) adultery 
(Lev. 20:10; Deut. 22:22); (6) un- 
chastity before marriage (Deut. 22: 
Dieco mle ver2 leo) ka)» rape = (Deut. 
22:25); (8) incestuous and unnatural 
sexual connections (Ex. 22:19; Lev. 20: 
11, 14, 16); (9) kidnaping and selling 
into slavery (Ex. 21:16); (10) idolatry, 
actual or virtual (Lev. 20:2; Deut. 13: 
6-9; 17:2-7); (11) false witness in capital 
cases (Deut. 19:16-19); (12) murder. 
(Gen. 9:6) | 

Normally such executions were car- 
ried out by stoning, burning, or thrust- 
ing through with a spear or arrow (Ex. 
1ORI3s Ley. 219), the first’ bemepr the 
most common form. 

In the New Testament these laws, 
like other statutes of ancient Political 
Law, no longer have binding force. 
However, there are three New Testa- 
ment texts which merit attention. One 
is Christ’s statement to Peter: “All they 
that take the sword shall perish with 
the sword” (Matt. 26:52). Applying 
these words directly to the use of the 
sword for capital punishment may be 
questioned on the ground that Jesus 
could merely be warning Peter against 
being cut down by the sword himself 
if he drew one, since the men who came 
to arrest Christ were not Roman soldiers 
but servants of the high priest, who did 
not have authority to inflict capital pun- 
ishment. (John 18:31) 

Undeniably pertinent is Rom. 13: 
4,5, where St. Paul emphasizes that the 
government is God’s servant and does 
not carry the sword as a meaningless 
symbol of authority but as an instru- 
ment to “execute wrath” on evildoers, 
that is, to punish them with death. The 
fear of this wrath should move men to 
be subject to government; Christians, 
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moreover, will be subject chiefly for 
conscience’ sake, for they recognize the 
power of government to be God’s or- 
dinance. (V. 5) 

Peter echoes the same injunction: 
“Submit yourselves to every ordinance 
of man for the Lord’s sake, whether it 
be to the king as supreme, or unto gov- 
ernors, aS unto them that are sent by 
him for the punishment of evildoers and 
for the praise of them that do well.” 
(1 Peter 2:13, 14) 

Execution of a criminal and cutting 
short his time of grace is a most serious 
matter, which the “powers that be” may 
never take lightly. Capital punishment, 
furthermore, should be invoked only 


when the guilt of the accused is ¢ 
and undeniably established, nev 
cases where the evidence is mere! 
cumstantial. 

While we may not say that th 
Testament demands capital punis 
the Lord surely authorizes it. 
this respect He is the Lord of li 
death. Civil government is His sé 
or minister through whom He ii 
the death penalty both as punisl 
and deterrent (Rom. 13:6). The? 
capital punishment may not be 
legalized murder unless, of ce 
someone is executed who has n 
yond reasonable doubt been pi 
guilty of a capital crime. 


’ In the light of Matt. 5:22, 

can a person ever harbor 
anger that is not sinful be- 
fore God? 


The last three words of Christ’s state- 
ment “whosoever is angry with his 
brother without a cause’ are not found 
in the majority of New Testament man- 
uscripts. However, two of the more 
important manuscripts do include the 
phrase, thus placing before us the ques- 
tion: Is there a type of human anger 
that is not sinful? Is there a righteous 
anger? 

Righteous anger is indeed mentioned 
in Scripture. Christ Himself, who was 
totally without sin (John 8:46; Heb. 
He20% Iibeteries22).) looked] round 
about on them [the Pharisees] with 
anger, being grieved for the hardness 
of their hearts” (Mark 3:5). We recall 
also His anger when He drove the 
merchants and money-changers from 
the temple (John 2:13-17). In 1 Sam. 
3:13 Eli was strongly censured for not 
taking action against the wickedness of 
his sons. Several dozen other New 
Testament texts speak of God’s wrath. 

Probably human anger is never com- 
pletely free from the stain of sin. Yet 
when parents are aroused over the 
wickedness of their children, or citi- 
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zens Over a wave of lawlessness sy 
ing their community; when pasto 
teachers are highly disturbed ove 
grant violations of God’s Wor 
church and school, such anger i: 
necessarily reprehensible or wron; 
may be righteous anger. It is dir 
not against the person of the evi 
but against his evil deeds. Th 
Christians will not hate others as 
sons, they cannot but hate the 
deeds of people. 

We might add that corporal pv 
ment, which certainly is a manifest 
of righteous parental wrath ove 
wrongdoing of children, is re 
mended to godly parents (Prov. 1 
19:18; 22:15; 23:13) as a deterre 
curb the evil inclinations of their 
dren and against further wrong¢ 
This procedure is sanctioned ir 
New Testament (Heb. 12:5-11). 
ents should, of course, not be cn 
inhuman in punishing their ch 
and thereby embitter and estrange 
(Eph. 6:4; Col. 3:21). When pz 
administer correction in righteous 
over sin and with deep loving co 
for their wayward offspring, the 
dren will eventually show greate 
spect for their parents and w 
maturer years. be grateful for the 
rection. O. E. So 
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Jalther s 


Greatest 
- Contribution 


By Robert C. Schultz 


uther’s Reformation began with his 
y discovery of the difference be- 
tween the righteousness of the 
w and of the Gospel: the Law shows 
at we must do to be right with God 
ough our works; the Gospel is the 
yd news that God saves us from the 
\demnation of the Law and the hope- 
sness of sin. Whenever men are told 
y must in some way qualify for the 
cé and mercy of God, Law and Gos- 
are mixed. 
“uther knew that the continuance of 
‘reforming work depended on pre- 
ving the distinction between Law 
| Gospel. 
At the beginning of the 19th century 
‘Lutheran Church was in danger of 
npletely losing sight of this distinc- 
1. But God raised up a small num- 
of men who recognized that the 
tinuation of the work of the Refor- 
tion depended on reasserting Lu- 
r’s distinction between Law and 
spel. C. F. W. Walther was one of 
greatest of these. » 
Nalther did not gain this insight 
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through mere theological study, nor did 
he gain it all at once. The Holy Spirit 
led him to it step by step in the school 
of personal Christian experience. Three 
of the most basic stages in Walther’s 
training in this distinction left a par- 
ticular mark on Walther’s life and work. 


Freedom from Rationalistic Moralism 


As a child Walther was taught to 
identify the Gospel with the teaching 
of human reason and to describe the 
Christian’s existence in terms of his 
conformity to the Law. If God is just, 
men argued, He must love only the 
good. Walther felt that he could be 
right with God only if he kept the Law. 

Walther was freed from this moral- 
ism while he was a student of theology. 
He came into contact with a pietistic 
Bible study club. Through association 
with this group he learned that there is 
a distinction between Law and Gospel: 
that men are saved for Christ’s sake, 
through faith, and not by the works of 
the Law. 


Freedom from Pietism’s Demand 
for a Standard Emotional Experience 


Members of this group, however, did 
not completely apply this distinction in 
their own lives. They felt that a man 
could not receive forgiveness through 
faith until he had experienced definite 
feelings of repentance. They also set 
certain standards for the experience of 
those who had saving faith. This re- 
quirement of a standard emotional ex- 
perience converted the Gospel into a 
new law. 

Walther did not have the required 
feelings. He could not deceive himself 
on that point. Failing to meet the 
standard, he despaired of all hope of 
salvation. 

When Walther, acting on a sugges- 
tion, wrote of his despair to Lutheran 
Pastor Martin Stephan, he received a 
letter of absolution in reply. Stephan 
directed Walther away from his own 
feelings and pointed him to Jesus Christ. 
God’s work of salvation does not de- 
pend on our having the right feelings. 
We are not saved because of our re- 
pentance and faith but because of 
Christ. ; 

Freedom from 


Legalistic Churchmanship 


Because he owed his freedom under 
the Gospel to Stephan’s constant re- 
minder of the distinction between Law 
and Gospel, Walther became a devoted 
follower of Stephan. Unnoticed by 
Walther, however, Stephan introduced 
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a legalistic requirement into his under- 
standing of the Gospel, unquestioning 
acceptance of his own authority and his 
own decisions. 

But Stephan himself helped Walther 
recognize that this legalistic requirement 
was a dangerous confusion of Law and 
Gospel. Walther was gradually led to 
recognize that the church is founded on 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ alone and not 
on the authority of any human person. 

These insights into the distinction 
between Law and Gospel shaped Wal- 
ther’s understanding of his task as 
teacher and administrator in the church. 
He emphasized the need for clear and 
accurate: doctrinal statements. The dis- 
tinction between Law and Gospel must 
be explicitly stated in the teaching of 
the church so that every form of work- 
righteousness or moralism is excluded. 


Summary of Insights 


Walther knew, however, that such 
pure teaching is not enough. It must 
be accompanied by the same clear dis- 
tinction in the pastor’s application of 
Law and Gospel. A sermon in which 
every individual sentence is true may 
still be the most dangerous error if 
these truths are so joined together that 
Law and Gospel are confused. Walther 
emphasized, for example, that no one 
pattern of experience can be required 
of an individual as proof of his con- 
version. He also warned against any 
definition of the Christian’s existence 
which would not be true of all Chris- 
tians at all times. 

Walther emphasized that the church 
is founded on the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. The pastor’s authority is that 
he is called to preach that Gospel. It is 
neither more nor less than that. 

Toward the end of his life Walther 
summarized his insights in a series of 
lectures on The Proper Distinction Be- 
tween Law and Gospel. These lectures 
have been translated into English (no 
WITNESS reader would have any diffi- 
culty understanding them) and have in- 
fluenced the work of many pastors in 
and outside the Missouri Synod. 

Much of Walther’s work — like that 
of any man — is meaningful only within 
the historical situation in which he lived. 
Walther’s insights into the proper dis- 
tinction between Law and Gospel are, 
however, meaningful in every situation 
in the church’s life. His emphasis on 
the full significance of this distinction 
for the doctrine and life of the church 
is Walther’s greatest and most lasting 
contribution to the Missouri Synod and 
to the entire Lutheran Church. 
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ll the power and prestige of 
President Kennedy’s high 


office is being poured behind 
one of the most startling of his cam- 
paign proposals —the recruitment of 
young Americans for a Peace Corps to 
help people in the industrially less de- 
veloped nations of the world achieve 
a greater measure of freedom from 
want, ignorance, and sickness. The 
Kennedy proposal raises some sharp 
and exciting challenges for Christian 
youth and for their church. 

As worshipers of the Savior, who 
went about doing good, we can only 
applaud the aim of serving any of God’s 
creatures, our fellow men. We should 
thank God for rulers who inspire us to 
help people instead of leading us in 
schemes to destroy them, as Adolf 
Hitler, for example, misled the German 
people. 

The noted English historian Arnold 
Toynbee was keenly appreciative of 
Kennedy’s proposal: “Since military 
warfare means self-annihilation in the 
atomic age, it is likely that the Russo- 
United States competition for world 
power will continue to be carried on by 
_ missionary instead of military activities 
on both sides. In any event, missionary 
activities are likely to be more impor- 
tant in our time than they have ever 
been since the propagation of the 
world’s great missionary religions. It is 
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By 
William J. Danker 


therefore essential for the Western 
world as a whole that in this missionary 
warfare the West should hold its own.” 
(St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Feb. 26, 
1961) 

It is important to note, in passing, 
that Toynbee is using the word “mis- 
sionary” in a twofold sense here — in 
terms of representing both one’s country 
and one’s religion. 


Some Problems 


President Kennedy’s proposal raises 
some not inconsiderable practical prob- 
lems. There will be no deferment from 
military service —and this is a good 
thing; it ensures a higher quality of 
personnel. But it will require no small 
sacrifices in terms of interrupting prep- 
aration for chosen professions. It will 
involve postponement of plans for mar- 
riage, since it is difficult to imagine that 
the Peace Corps will be able to provide 
the amenities of life for married couples. 

To raise this problem is to suggest 
another: the serious moral temptations 
to which young people far from their 
own society and the restraining influ- 
ences of home, community, and church 
will be subjected. Only one who has 
been abroad for some time can appreci- 
ate the acuteness of this problem for 
American youth. 

There are also some misgivings as to 
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the appropriateness of youth fot 
situations overseas; in some cultua 
is age that people respect. Expert 
leadership and guidance will be 
quired. In many situations overs 
is the specialist whose services are 
marily needed, and youth has had) 
time for specialization. 


Unilateral Action 


One of the most serious problem’ 
not even been publicly raised at! 
point, although it is implicit in TI 
bee’s enthusiastic language when 
speaks of “missionary warfare.” 
lateral action on the part of Ama 
may be interpreted abroad as anc 
example of imperialistic aggres: 
Even charitable aggressiveness is. 
appreciated by today’s jealously na 
alistic new governments and peo! 

As individual Americans we k 
and understand this attitude very ° 
We don’t like the exhibitionist and 
do-gooder. We vastly prefer those 
attempt to do something with us ra 
than for us, involving us in the plan 
and the deciding, letting us play 
the team. Yet, strangely, in our <« 
ings with other nations in the pos 
period we have often forgotten 
group dynamics of our own democ 
way of life. This may be one re 
why some of our foreign-aid prog 
have often seemed to heighten hos 
against us rather than to allay it. 

It would seem wise to get away J 
the Lady Bountiful approach and 
ways of involving other nations 
joint effort at draining the swamf 
poverty, illiteracy, hunger, and sick 
which breed the miasma of war 
Communism. Why shouldn’t y 
people from Germany, Japan, and « 
countries be invited to work shon 
to shoulder with our youth in the F 
Corps? Why shouldn’t their rev 
economies help share the cost? 

The closest fellowship is devel 
by working together in common t 
sharing a constructive communit 
life, labor, and laughter. This fe 
ship could perhaps make it unnece 
to know one another later in the b 
sweat, and tears of war. But if v 
it alone, we could conceivably b 
ganizing an ill-fated latter-day ‘ 
dren’s Crusade.” 

A unilateral “Made in Ame 
Peace Corps could easily heighte 
ternational tensions instead of red 
them. We need only think our. 
into the shoes of the Russians. 
would we feel if they were orgat 
a similar “Peace Corps” to go ou 
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the world? Would we not at once 
‘alarmed over what we would regard 
an army of spies and hostile agents? 
It would seem that this is a further 
son for involving the youth of other 
tions in the plan, to make it very clear 
t we are not merely seeking Amer- 
’s self-interest, however enlightened, 
t the welfare of all nations and the 
ce of the world. In the Christian 
tld mission, ecumenical work camps 
Asia and Europe have pioneered this 
d of international teamwork. 


“Put Up” — or Keep Very Quiet 


However, putting the remediable de- 
ts of the plan to one side, it must 
ll be said that in establishing the 
ace Corps the President has flung the 
untlet at the feet of American youth, 
allenging them to live splendidly and 
mpassionately for their fellow men. 
good citizens and loyal disciples of 
sus, Christian young people and their 
rents should give these opportunities 
Tr service to God, country, and fellow 
an the most serious consideration. 


Christian young people of “the Afflu- 
t Society” will not shrink from the 
esident’s warning that “life will not 
easy” and that young people will 
Ive in the Peace Corps “at great per- 
nal sacrifice.” Christians are special- 
ts in sacrifice. That’s our business. 
nd it is going to look bad for the con- 
tvative Christian youth of America if 
imanists, agnostics, and followers of 
merely social gospel prove readier to 
crifice than they. 

This program is a challenge to Chris- 
an youth and their parents. We are 
yng to have to “put up” —or else 
sep.very quiet for a long time to come. 
he Peace Corps must not become an 
itlet for representatives of sects and 
ichristian cults. We must give it the 
yest and best balanced of our sober, 
nsible, mature Christian youth. It 
ill take young people of shining ideals 
id sturdy character to live out the 
gh purposes and achieve the great 
stential of the Peace Corps. 


Opportunity for Witnessing 


These young people will not be re- 
rious missionaries; they will be repre- 
ntatives of government. Though dedi- 
ted to such good works as teaching, 
alaria eradication, school construc- 
yn, and agricultural improvement, a 
sace Corps, like an Army Corps, is 
il within the kingdom of power, gOov- 
nment, rather than in the kingdom of 
ace, the Christian church. While 
aintaining Martin Luther’s important 
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distinction between these two realms, 
we remember that the same God is 
King in both and seeks man’s good in 
both, though by different means. How- 
ever, while the Peace Corps is not to 
be identified with that “Peace Corps” 
which is the Christian church, one must 
still grant that it offers a unique oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of the lay 
apostolate. 


It involves no mixing of church and 
state if members of the new Peace 
Corps in their daily life and work con- 
duct themselves as good Christians and 
in their private capacities witness also 
by word of mouth to the Christian faith 
in Jesus and His Gospel. For the lay 
apostle — and every Christian is one — 
a good offense is also the best defense. 

The best way youthful members of 
the Peace Corps can use their free time 
is to spend it in witnessing Christ to 
their comrades in the corps and to the 
nationals of the countries where they 
may find themselves. Through the lay 
apostolate the church can greatly mul- 
tiply its missionaries and in some way 
begin to measure up to the missionary 
challenges raised by an era of explod- 
ing populations, dizzying mobility, and 
a breathless rate of political and social 
change. 


Importance of Lay Apostolate 


In this Walther sesquicentennial year 
it may safely be stated that this great 
leader of our church body would, if he 
were alive today, urge the importance 
of the lay apostolate, no doubt also 
within the framework of the Peace 
Corps. It is significant that by way of 
underscoring the missionary duty of the 
members of a local congregation Wal- 
ther quotes approvingly and at great 
length from Conrad Dannhauer, a pro- 
fessor of theology in Strassburg, who 
died in 1666, almost 300 years before 
the establishment of the Peace Corps 
and the current emphasis on the lay 
apostolate. In words that are quaint, 
but with a spirit that is surprisingly 
contemporary, Dannhauer emphasized 
the lay apostolate: 

“The Holy Spirit wants to hatch out 
each Christian to be a calling dove in- 
viting people. The example of a 
holy life very properly takes the first 
place. If this, like a sweet aroma, has 
come to their nostrils, it will soon win 
for us the attention of their eyes ao 
ears. But if it spreads a bad smell, 
immediately repels. ... If I should 
into foreign Iands as a student, I should 
not lack the skill for brotherly com- 
munication with the heathen; if as a 
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soldier, I should rather be known for 
foreign (Gospel) victories than for for- 
eign (venereal) diseases; if I went out 
for trade, I should rather bring the 
Gospel merchandise into these lands 
than take gold out; if as an ambassador, 
an ambassador’s companion or servant, 
I should rather seek a fruitful discus- 
sion than unfruitful pomp and cere- 
mony; if I were a prince, I would open 
the doors . . . with money and imitate 
the undertaking of Pope Gregory XI by 
erecting colleges for the nations, and 
instead of the wars which rage in the 
Christian church I would capture the 
Greenlanders, the Lapps, and other bar- 
barians with the sweet ropes of God’s 
Word. Finally, if I wished to be called 
a sincere Christian, I would beseech the 
Lord with the tenderest sighs and 
prayers for a successful climax to my 
undertaking!” (C. F. W. Walther, Die 
rechte Gestalt einer vom Staate un- 
abhaengigen Evangelisch-Lutherischen 
Ortsgemeinde. St. Louis: M. C. Barthel, 
1864, 2d ed., pp. Z06—212) 


Special Training 


It is, of course, not enough to say 
that Christians overseas ought to be 
good witnesses of Jesus Christ. If our 
ordained apostles cannot do a good job 
without special training, neither can the 
unordained missionaries. President 
Kennedy’s proposal confronts the local 
congregation, church officers, voters, 
and pastors as well as District and 
synodical officials with the need for set- 
ting up ways and means to give counsel 
and training to our youth who volunteer 
for the Peace Corps, and equally for 
the many hundreds and thousands of 
our people who are going overseas in 
various other capacities: as business 
men and women, technical experts, stu- 
dents, professors, and tourists. 

We need retreats, institutes, confer- 
ences for such people. We need man- 
uals prepared for pastors and local 
church leaders. We need a new rec- 
ognition of the importance and the 
function of the priesthood of all be- 
lievers. We need a revolution in our 
thinking, away from “let the pastor do 
it” to a new recognition that to be a 
Christian is to be a missionary, to be a 
church is to be totally committed to 
God’s mission. 

This vital and complex task can 
hardly be accomplished by having a 
busy executive assume one more re- 
sponsibility. It would appear that we 
need a co-ordinator for the lay aposto- 
late. Perhaps a capable, experienced 
missionary could be found for this post. 
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What is the nature of the Word of God? How are 
we to understand the collection of writings which make 
up the Holy Bible? Was God primarily concerned 
about revealing through His inspired spokesmen what 
He has done for our salvation in Jesus Christ, the 
Center of this miraculous revelation about whom each 
recorded historical event revolves? Or are we to be- 
lieve that from cover to cover every word, statement, 
and narrative of the Scriptures corresponds to truth in 
all realms of mind and matter? Who is to determine, 
and on what basis, which passages or portions of Holy 
Writ are to be taken literally and which are to be under- 
stood in a figurative sense? 

This problem and related questions, posed by Barth, 
Brunner, and other neo-orthodox theologians, have 
been occupying students and teachers of the divine 
Word. What is more, they have come to the attention 
of Christian laymen through newspapers and _ peri- 
odicals. 

San Francisco’s Protestant Episcopal Bishop James 
A. Pike, whose controversial statements appear with 
some regularity in the daily press, is quoted by Time 
(Feb. 24, 1961, p. 48) as saying that the Gospel “is 
largely communicated by means of a myth — not in the 
sense of an untrue fable (‘A good myth is true’), but in 
the sense of a form used to express complicated and 
difficult truth, such as the Garden of Eden.” [Shades 
of Bultmann!] 


Members of the United Lutheran Church in America 
recently read in the Lutheran: “The Bible was written 
in the thought forms of a particular time. The men 
who wrote it were confined to the ancient conception 
of the universe, according to which the earth was the 
center of the world, around which the sun revolved in 
the vault of heaven. 

“Large parts of the Bible are accounts of historical 
events. These events were experienced by men, stored 
in human memories, retold by men, and written down 
_ by men. The abilities of these men were not of divine 
perfection. None of the Biblical writers makes this 
claim concerning his work. 

“These facts make it clear that the doctrine of the 
so-called verbal inspiration of the Holy Scriptures does 
not accord with reality... . This doctrine not only 
contradicts the Biblical facts; it is also at variance with 
the spirit of the Christian faith. 

“In the Christian view the revelation of God in this 
world does not appear in a collection of timeless divine 
communications and decrees, which man can utilize as 
a “God between the covers of a book,’ exploit like an 
infallible medicine cabinet, or consult section by section 
like an eternally valid book. No, God reveals Himself 
in the history of living men, and only he who meets this 
history as a living man can recognize in and behind 
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this human history the history of the divine revelatiot 
(From Conversation on Faith by Eberhard Mue: 
[head of the Evangelical Academy in Bad Boll, G 
many], in the translation of John W. Doberstein, co: 
righted by the Board of Publication of the United I 
theran Church in America, used by permission. ) 


Since 1958 members of the St. Louis semin: 
faculty have engaged in a study of Biblical answers 
the theological problem raised by questions concern. 
the form in which the Scriptures convey their mess: 
and the purpose of their message. The study culmina. 
in “A Statement on the Form and Function of the H 
Scriptures,” unanimously adopted by the faculty ¢ 
published in the October 1960 issue of Concordia Th 
logical Monthly. : 

While the entire faculty participated in the disc 
sion of a series of eight papers on the Word of G 
and in the formulation of the “Statement on the Fo 
and Function of the Holy Scriptures,” a number of 
members were especially active. Among them is | 
Martin Franzmann, chairman of the department 
exegetical theology, whose book Follow Me is just 
the press and who, together with Dr. Erwin Lueker, \ 
on the drafting committee for the faculty’s stateme 
Another is Dr. Richard R. Caemmerer, secretary of | 
faculty, who has brought essays on the Word of God 
several District conventions. A third is Dr. Paul 
Bretscher, graduate professor of New Testament int 
pretation, whose essay “Take Heed unto the Doctri 
was delivered at the San Francisco convention in 19. 

Dr. Martin H. Scharlemann, professor of New Tes 
ment interpretation, was especially active in study 
the nature of revelation. To subject his findings to 
critical review of brethren, Dr. Scharlemann presen 
exploratory essays to the St. Louis faculty, pastoral c 
ferences, and other groups. 


Statements from these essays have been wid 
quoted; frequently they have been quoted out of tl 
context. To state, for example, that Dr. Scharlem: 
in a paper prepared only for faculty discussion said: | 
this paper I propose to defend the paradox [a statem 
seemingly self-contradictory] that the Book of Gc 
truth contains errors” would be correct. But this is o 
the opening sentence of his paper. He immediat 
adds: “What is more, I hope to show that by the pro 
resolution of this paradox we in fact magnify the tr 
that comes to us by divine revelation. What is set fc 
here is necessarily devoted to what is called ‘the hur 
side’ of that revelation.” 

Because of his exploratory essays, also because 
his article “God Is One” in the August 1959 issue 
the Lutheran Quarterly, Dr. Scharlemann was accu 
of teaching false doctrine. Individuals and groups 
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sted the President of Synod and the St. Louis sem- 
y Board of Control to dismiss Dr. Scharlemann from 
seminary faculty. 

© give members of the Missouri Synod a firsthand 
ount of developments, the WITNEss offers the follow- 
® “Special Report — Theological Problem,” based on 
rviews with Dr. Scharlemann, St. Louis seminary 
sident Alfred O. Fuerbringer, Board of Control 
mbers Dr. George W. Wittmer (chairman) and 
v. Gerhardt E. Nitz (vice-chairman), and members 
Synod’s Praesidium. 


evelation, Not Inspiration 


One thing should be kept clearly in mind, Dr. Schar- 
1ann told the WITNEss. “The problem,” he said, “is 
elation, not inspiration.” 

Reiterating what he has said in published statements, 
St. Louis professor declared: “I have always be- 
ved in the verbal and plenary inspiration of the 
riptures. Every word of the Scriptures is the word 
God. It is God who speaks to us through the Holy 
sriptures.” 

The crucial theological issue of our time, an issue 
ised by the noted Swiss theologian Karl Barth, is the 
meept of revelation, especially as it is related to in- 
iration, Dr. Scharlemann added. 

“Very little has been done by our church in this 
1d,” he emphasized, and revelation “is not mentioned 
the Brief Statement.” 

“T have a call to teach the Scriptures,” Dr. Scharle- 
ann said, “not only to the students but also to the 
rch. It is my work to lecture, to do research, to 
plore the nature of the Scriptures. As I said before, 
> have developed no major work on principles of 
erpreting the Scriptures [hermeneutics].” 

The doctrine of verbal and plenary inspiration, ac- 
rding to the 50-year-old theologian, does not assure 
e proper understanding of the Scriptures and does 
t solve the problem of revelation. “Jehovah’s Wit- 
sses and Seventh-day Adventists believe in verbal 
spiration. They believe every word of the Bible is 
spired by God. Yet they misapply and misuse the 
riptures. The Jews believed the Old Testament was 
> Word of God. They knew it well. Yet the Jews did 
t see Jesus in the Scriptures.” 

Overemphasis on the doctrine of verbal inspiration, 
ys Dr. Scharlemann, brought with it the use of the 
m “inerrant,” an expression “which the Bible does 
t use of itself.” 

In one of his essays he had questioned the propriety 
d wisdom of “imposing on the Scriptures” a “con- 
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temporary definition of truth,” truth in the sense of 
“precision” in historical and natural information. 

According to Dr. Scharlemann’s view of the nature 
of revelation, the Biblical authors were “not primarily 
interested in giving comprehensive information. God 
chose to limit Himself by using certain men who lived at 
a certain time, just as He chose to limit Himself in 
the incarnation.” 

When God used certain individuals to reveal His 
will, Dr. Scharlemann explained, “He used them where 
they were. He spoke through them in terms of the 
knowledge of their particular time.” 


To summarize his view of the inerrancy of the Holy 
Scriptures, Dr. Scharlemann quotes a statement “de- 
vised by our Australian brethren”: 

“This inerrancy of the Holy Scriptures cannot be 
seen with human eyes, nor can it be proved to human 
reason; it is an article of faith, a belief in something 
that is hidden and net obvious. We believe that the 
Scriptures are the Word of God and therefore inerrant. 
The term ‘inerrancy’ has no reference to the variant 
readings found in the textual sources because of copy- 
ists’ errors or deliberate alterations; neither does it 
imply an absolute verbal accuracy in quotations and in 
parallel accounts, such absolute conformity evidently 
not having been part of God’s design. We believe that 
the holy writers, whom God used, retained the distinc- 
tive features of their personalities (language and 
terminology, literary methods, conditions of life, knowl- 
edge of nature and history as apart from direct revela- 
tion and prophecy). God made use of them in such 
a manner that even that which human reason might 
call a deficiency in Holy Scriptures must serve the 
divine purpose.” 

Asked why he delivered “exploratory essays,” the 
St. Louis seminary instructor answered that he did so, 
always at the invitation of a pastoral conference or 
other group, to “discuss with brethren” the findings of 
his studies in the field of revelation. He believed that 
such discussions would help him clarify matters, espe- 
cially for the preparation of a major work on hermeneu- 
tics. 

“At first I spoke from an outline,’ he said. Later 
he developed his materials into essays titled “The Bible 
as Record, Witness, and Medium of Revelation” and 
“Revelation and Inspiration.” 

“In introducing my presentations,” said Dr. Scharle- 
mann, “I always made it clear that what I was saying 
and reading was of an exploratory nature only and 
was not to be construed as the last word on the subject 
under discussion.” 

In sending out copies of an essay in answer to re- 
quests, he appended a letter which said in part that 
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the essay “is an attempt to thread a solid path through 
all the discussion in contemporary theology on the 
nature of the Bible. .. . This does not mean that it 
is intended to be the final word on the matter. On the 
contrary, this paper is intended to elicit reaction. 

“No one is more concerned than the author himself 
that our church lose nothing of its doctrinal interest 
and concerns. This is the strength of our Synod. At 
the same time we must all become more aware of the 
fact that theology moves, that we must not and can- 
not be content to talk about the Scriptures in 1959 
as though we were living in 1759 or even in 1929. 

“The essay should be weighed in the light of Scrip- 
ture alone. The author, while respecting the persons 
and the products of our own denominational past, has 
proceeded to try to go behind our well-known formula- 
tions to the Scriptures themselves. There is no other 
source of doctrine for us. 

“It is the author’s conviction that the paper herewith 
released presents the Biblical point of view. Any re- 
action to it should be based only on Scriptural evi- 
dence. No other kind of response will be considered.” 

Asked if he had any comment on accusations and 
charges that he was propagating false doctrine concern- 
ing the inspiration and the inerrancy of the Scriptures, 
Dr. Scharlemann said many of his statements had been 
taken out of context and given a meaning foreign to 
the thrust of his essays. 

It was necessary, he acknowledged, to “tear down” 
at times in order to build up a new concept of revela- 
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tion. In an essay presented to the Western Distr: 
Pastoral Conference he said: “Now, if I come do 
heavy on the Lutheran view of this connection — wé 
this is because we call ourselves The Lutheran Chure 
Missouri Synod. I should want nothing so much 
to have my church continue Lutheran.” 

Actually, he believes, “our faith rests on somethi 
bigger and stronger than definitions of inspiration a1 
inerrancy. The Biblical concept of truth involves o 
entire relationship to God through our Lord Jes 
Christ. And what I have said and written was intend 
not to detract from the Scriptures but to enhance the 
magnitude.” | 

Dr. Scharlemann added that he signed and whol 
heartedly accepts the St. Louis seminary faculty 
statement on “The Form and Function of the Hc 
Scriptures,” which deals with inerrancy and other co 
temporary concerns. 

While regretting the disturbance caused in the chur 
because of his essays, Dr. Scharlemann said that he hi 
“learned a great deal” and gained “new insight 
through presentation and discussion of his essays. The 
insights will be reflected in an article scheduled to a 
pear in the April 1961 issue of Concordia Theologic 
Monthly. This article carries out his pledge to t 
seminary Board of Control that his exploratory essa 
‘will need to be superseded by further and more cat 
fully worded treatments appearing in the Concore 
Theological Monthly, which is published by the facu 
as a whole.” 


A Statement on the Form and Function 


of the Holy Scriptures 
(Excerpts) 


Adopted by the faculty of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, April 26, 1960, 
an expression of its position on the form and function of the Holy Scriptur 


1 The Origin and Nature of the Scrip- 
tures 


The Scriptures are given by divine 
inspiration according to both content 
and word. They are the result of a mi- 
taculous act of God and as such are 
the Holy Scriptures. 

The authors of the Scriptures are 
witnesses and vessels of God’s revela- 
tion. Chosen and inspired by the Spirit 
of God as His instruments, they record 
what God said and did in and through 
the historical events as they present 
them. In their words God discloses 
Himself as the Judge and Deliverer of 
man. He makes known His will for 
man in Jesus Christ, in whose death 
and resurrection this revelation has its 
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center. These human inspired words 
give men knowledge of the mind and 
work of God and are the media 
through which the Holy Spirit creates 
faith in Christ, turns men from dark- 
ness to light and from death to life, 
and thus moves them to submit to the 
will of God. 

The Scriptures express what God 
wants them to say and accomplish what 
God wants them to do. In this sense 
and in the fulfillment of this function 
they are inerrant, infallible, and wholly 
reliable. Their truthfulness, their in- 
fallibility as the only rule of faith and 
practice, and their reliability are in- 
controvertible. There is no human or 
secular criterion by which their truth- 
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fulness, their infallibility as the ot 
tule of faith and practice, and th 
reliability can be measured and mz 
evident. This truthfulness, this int 
libility as the only rule of faith a 
practice, and this reliability is kno 
and can be asserted only in fai 
those who believe the Scriptures, tr 
them, and rely on them are not | 
to shame, for the Scriptures neither 
astray nor lead astray. 


II The Function of the Scriptures 


God Himself has spoken in the 
spired words of the Scriptures, anc 
is God Himself who speaks to n 
today when this message in its vari 
forms (preaching, Baptism, Sacram 
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rm and Function 


1 more than a dozen meetings, St. Louis seminary 
ident Alfred O. Fuerbringer told the WITNEss, 
bers of the seminary faculty “studied the answers 
Scriptures themselves give” to questions many 
istians have been discussing in recent years: How 
he Scriptures convey their message to us? When do 
Speak in literal terms, and when is their language 
of imagination, poetry, or figure of speech? How 
they properly understood and explained? 
1 1960 the faculty published “A Statement on the 
m and Function of the Holy Scriptures,” a statement 
he position “they had unanimously reached.” 
lembers of the faculty could answer the questions 
er discussion, he pointed out, “only by viewing 
t the Bible itself regards its own purpose to be.” 
fhree verses are cited in this connection: 
Timothy 3:14-17: “But continue thou in the things 
ch thou hast learned and hast been assured of, know- 
of whom thou hast learned them, and that from 
ild thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, which are 
to make thee wise unto salvation through faith 
ch is in Christ Jesus. All Scripture is given by in- 
ation of God and is profitable for doctrine, for 
roof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness, 
t the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly fur- 
ed unto all good works.” 
tomans 15:4: “For whatsoever things were written 
retime were written for our learning, that we 


through patience and comfort of the Scriptures might 
have hope.” 

John 5:39: “Search the Scriptures, for in them ye 
think ye have eternal life; and they are they which 
testify of Me.” 

Because questions asked Dr. Fuerbringer deal with 
sections of the faculty statement, the WITNESS on this 
page presents excerpts from the document. 


QUESTION: Why does the statement emphasize that 
the authors of Scripture, as the witnesses and vessels 
of God's revelation, “record what God said and did 
in and through the historical events as they present 
them” and that the content of the Scriptures is “God's 
revelation of Himself in His dealings with His people 
for the salvation of all men through His Son Jesus Christ 
and God's action through the salvation by Jesus Christ 
by which He brings men to Himself and moves them 
to live His life’? 


Dr. Fuerbringer: Everything in the Scriptures has 
relevance and meaning only as it relates to God’s plan 
of salvation in Jesus Christ. Even the Ceremonial Law 
in the Old Testament reveals God in relation to His 
people. Whatever is recorded in the Scriptures reveals. 
God’s purpose to redeem His people, as St. Paul writes: 
“to make us wise to salvation through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus.” The doctrine, reproof, correction, and 
instruction in righteousness coming out of the God- 
inspired Scriptures are there “that the man of God may 
be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” 


the Altar, Power of the Keys, mu- 
| conversation and consolation of 
thren) is proclaimed in and by the 
tch. Hence the Scriptures are both 
source of the church’s dogmas and 
norm according to which all teach- 
and all the things that they teach 
to be evaluated. They are reliable 
ause they are the authoritative 
rd of God. In controversies, there- 
, they alone are the final court of 
eal and decision. 

utherans declare their allegiance to 
Holy Scriptures by subscribing to 
> Lutheran Symbols as a true ex- 
ition of the Scriptures.” Hereby 
+ confess themselves to be in the 
session of the church which re- 
ned loyal and obedient to the pro- 
tic and apostolic Scriptures. 


The Interpretation of the Scriptures 


‘he above considerations will pro- 
2 the proper basis for (a) thein- 
reter’s attitude toward the content 
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of the Scriptures —God’s revelation 
of Himself in His dealings with His 
people for the salvation of all men 
through His Son Jesus Christ and 
God’s action through the salvation by 
Jesus Christ by which He brings men 
to Himself and moves them to live 
His life; (b) the interpreter’s attitude 
toward the form of the Scriptures as 
a divinely inspired revelation given by 
the Spirit of God through human be- 
ings speaking in terms and forms of 
their historical environment. . . . 

If the interpreter by constant, dedi- 
cated, and prayerful study involves 
himself in the thought world of the 
Scriptures, he will be able to deal with 
form and content as an organic whole. 
He will be dealing with the Scriptures 
not as a Scriptura mortua {dead Scrip- 
ture] but as the living Word of the 
living God in which God is continu- 
ally active to make known and accom- 
plish His will. The interpreter’s life 
under the Scriptures as a living Word 
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of God will be the life of one who has 
by Baptism died to sin and lives to 
God gen: 

In the use of any method of inter- 
pretation the Christian interpreter will 
be cautious lest he set himself up as an 
authority over Scripture, or in any way 
distort or discredit the witness of 
Scripture. When he finds it impossible 
to explain to his satisfaction difficulties 
which he meets, he will reverently let 
them stand, remembering that in this 
life we know only “in part.” 

God is given all glory and honor 
when the Scriptures are accepted, in- 
terpreted, and obeyed as His Word, 
His revelation, as wholly reliable, and 
as able to accomplish their purpose. 

This is done among us when we use 
the Scriptures according to God’s pur- 
poses to admonish and edify our fel- 
low Christians, and to preach the Good 
News of Jesus Christ to the multiply- 
ing numbers of non-Christians in this 
last time before Jesus Christ returns. 
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QUESTION: The statement declares that the Scrip- 


tures “express what God wants them to say and ac- 
complish what God wants them to do.” It then con- 
tinues: “In this sense and in the fulfillment of this func- 
tion they are inerrant, infallible, and wholly reliable.” 
Why the qualification “in this sense”? Are there other 
senses in which the Scriptures are not inerrant, infalli- 
ble, and wholly reliable? 


Dr. F.: This sentence, as well as other sentences in 


the statement, must be understood in its context. The 
statement suggests that when anything, also secular or 
historical items, is presented in Scripture, it is given 
for the sake of God’s purpose to redeem and sanctify 
His people and is to be used for that purpose. This 1S 
the bearing of 2 Timothy 3:14-17 and John 5:39. 


The moment such items are employed without refer- 


ence to the purpose for which God has had them nar- 
rated, we are discussing something which the Bible itself 
does not discuss. In other words, we cannot properly 
speak of “some other sense” than that intended by God 
and “the fulfillment of some other function” than that 
intended by God with regard to the Scriptures. To 
speak and think in that way of Scripture is to run the 
risk of using a human or secular criterion to measure 
the truthfulness of Scripture. 


QUESTION: In the next and succeeding sentences the 


word inerrant is dropped in favor of the word truth- 
fulness, and the word infallibility is qualified three 
times — “Their infallibility as the only rule of faith 
and practice.’ Why? 


Our statement uses the word “inerrant” because we 


wish to make very clear that we deny that the Bible 
contains error. For that reason we echo our Confessions 
when we say in our statement “The Scriptures neither 
go astray nor lead astray.” (See Formula of Concord, 
Epitome, VII, 13) 


Unfortunately, however, a misplaced accent on the 


word “inerrancy” has led some people to unwarranted 
speculation. There are some people, for example, who 
on the basis of Leviticus 17:10 and Acts 15:20 believe 
that the Bible forbids blood transfusions. Various sects 
and groups compile a list of Biblical references to dress, 
diet, medicines, etc., and draw conclusions for which 
Biblical authority is claimed. The important thing is 
not to use the Bible for any purpose other than that 
which God intended. 


Another thing to remember is that “truthful” is a very 


strong word. It does not merely say that there is some 
truth in the Sacred Scriptures but that they are com- 
pletely truthful, the truth. The phrase “infallibility as 
the only rule of faith and practice” is not a limitation of 
the Scriptures but points everyone to the purpose for 
which they were written. John states the purpose of 
his Gospel and of the entire Bible as a matter of fact 
when he says: “But these are written that ye might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and 
that believing, ye might have life through His name.” 
(John 20:31) 
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There is really no need to harmonize so-calle 
ficulties in the Bible. We are not particularly inter 
in a harmonization of all the details of the four Gos 
for we know that each Gospel has its own thrust, 
was written by a different inspired writer from his 
ticular point of view and with the particular pus 
that the Holy Spirit had for him. . 

To cite another example, each evangelist gives 
ferent wording for the superscription on Christ’s G 
We would not say that one of these wordings hi 
be right and that the others are wrong. Nor da 
have to defend the truth of the Gospel accounts ag 
these apparent discrepancies. Evidently the Holy S 
was not interested in giving us the exact informal 
This is also what we mean when we say in the s 
ment: “When he [the interpreter of the Scriptures] | 
it impossible to explain to his satisfaction diffict 
which he meets, he will reverently let them stand 
membering that in this life we know only ‘in part.’ 


QUESTION: But doesn’t such a viewpoint open 
door to a “liberal’”’ interpretation of such Biblical 
counts as the creation, the fall, the flood, the exc 
etc.? 


Dr. F.: No. The interpreter who has the attitude 
statement describes will not walk through that d 
“Liberalism” results when the Scriptural message o 
and salvation is removed or watered down. If the 
terpreter’s intention is, with the help of God, to | 
that message just as clear and powerful as it is reve 
in the Scriptures, he will avoid the danger of liberal 

We always have to ask ourselves, “What does 
text say? What does it say for me, my faith, and 
salvation?” As I wrote to a pastor some time ag 
historical, geographical, and secular matters are 
sented in the Bible, it is God’s intention that the re 
search in them and in their context what God is sa 
to mankind about sin and salvation. Thus the cre 
story and the others you mention are in the Bible 
merely for the purpose of giving a record of the o 
and history of the world but to put man under the h 
ship of God and make him responsible for his act 
to God (note Psalm 19, 33; 2 Peter 2). The stor 
Israel, for example, in the exodus is there not simp 
fill out a record of secular history but to reveal € 
actions for His people (see Psalm 80). Isaiah 9 is 
just to fill out the record of war and peace, the | 
and return of Israel and Judah, but to indicate 
mercy of God which comes to pass in Jesus the Cl 
Therefore Scripture presents the truth of God also \ 
its subject matter is historical, geographical, etc. 

Hence our statement does not imply that secul: 
historical matters set forth in Scripture are negli 
or unreliable, but that they are set forth in the ] 
for the sake of God’s revelation in Christ. (2 Tim 
3:14-17; John 5:39) 


QUESTION: God Himself has spoken in the ins, 
words of the Scriptures, according to the statement 


it is God Himself who speaks to men today when 
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sage in its various forms ( preaching, Baptism, Sac- 
ent of the Altar, Power of the Keys, mutual conver- 
on and consolation of brethren) is proclaimed in 
by the church.” Could one possibly infer that by 
ating the words of the Scriptures with the words 
ken by Christians in their conversations the state- 
wt tends to play down the uniquely divine char- 
er of the Word of God? 


r. F.: The Word of God is a living Word. The 
jement says of the interpreter that he “will be dealing 
the Scriptures not as a Scriptura mortua [dead 
pture] but as the living Word of the living God in 
ich God is continually active to make known and 
omplish His will.” Nowhere does the statement 


It is a living Word, and it is that when 
humblest Christian speaks Gospel truth, when a 
tor preaches the Good News, when a teacher teaches 
om Luther’s Small Catechism, when a person reads 
Bible or sings the message of the Gospel in a hymn, 
hen the Word is used in connection with the admin- 
ation of the Sacraments. 

his in no way contradicts or plays down the state- 
nt in the Formula of Concord: “Holy Scripture re- 
ins the only judge, rule, and norm according to which 
the only touchstone all doctrines [including every 
m of presentation mentioned] should and must be 
erstood and judged as good or evil, right or wrong.” 


QUESTION: One more thing. Just what is meant by 
ieology moves”? 


Dr. F.: In His grace and at His pleasure our heavenly 
ther from time to time grants new theological insights. 
day we are able to understand the various books of 
- Bible as to their language and historical, geographic, 
1 cultural references much better than even a genera- 
n ago because of studies based on recent archaeologi- 
finds. 

As we look back into the past, we also see that God 
critical times gave special theological gifts, which are 
W our precious heritage. We think at once of the 
menical creeds and the Lutheran Confessions. We 
nk also of the man Luther, whose dynamic teaching 
| writings not only influenced profoundly the theology 
his day but, as his works are given serious study, also 
ply affect contemporary theology: And as we care- 
y compare the writings of such theologians in our 
10d’s past as C. F. W. Walther, Franz Pieper, George 
eckhardt, Ludwig Fuerbringer, and Fred Mayer, we 
tefully acknowledge example after example which 
ws that theology did “move” for the benefit of the 
rch. 

The task of the theologian is affected by what goes 
around him in our rapidly changing world. As new 
stions come up or as old problems present them- 
es with a new twist, the church and its teachers must 
into motion, search for and formulate answers. 
nifestly the answers can freqtently not be found in 
ks that were written before the questions arose. In- 
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fluential churchmen like Bishop James Pike or dynamic 
teachers and authors like Professors Karl Barth, Rudolf 
Bultmann, John Baillie, Reinhold Niebuhr, and Paul 
Tillich confront contemporary man with a message that 
challenges his attention and offers him < solution of his 
difficulties and an answer to his questions. When such 
men speak and write, theologians of every denomina- 
tion have the duty to examine these products, to “abhor 
that which is evil” and to “cleave to that which is good.” 
(Romans 12:9) 

The “Statement on Scripture” adopted by the Synod- 
ical Conference and its member Synods (see Feb. 24, 
1959, WITNESS) is in this respect more contemporary 
than, for instance, the Brief Statement. The opening 
sentence of the “Statement on Scripture,” “God reveals 
Himself to men primarily through His incarnate Son, 
whom He attests and presents to His church through 
Scripture,” is a response to some of the concerns voiced 
by neo-orthodox theologians. There are other current 
theological problems to which our pastors and profes- 
sors have addressed themselves. 

Let me stress as heavily as I can that the question is 
not whether theology moves in a vacuum but that it 
should “move in” on people. The important thing for 
our church is not that we in every generation use the 
same words in our spoken and written theology but that 
we make sure that all of it is produced in humble obedi- 
ence to God under the Scriptures, and for us that means 
within the framework of our Lutheran Confessions. In 
whatever way we aim to keep theology moving to meet 
current issues, we must stand firm in our loyalty to the 
Sacred Scriptures and to the precious heritage God has 
bequeathed to us through our fathers. 


b) 


‘““Superseding Treatments’ 


When solutions to theological problems proposed by 
faculty members are questioned, church officials most 
immediately involved are the seminary’s president, “the 
spiritual, academic, and administrative head” of the 
institution, and the group of which the president is the 
executive officer — the seminary’s Board of Control. 

Regulations of the synodical Handbook stipulate that 
this Board ‘shall foster and safeguard Synod’s religious, 
academic, and financial interests in the institution.” 

“Our Board is continually aware of the need for pre- 
serving purity of doctrine,” said Dr. George W. Witt- 
mer, chairman of the Board of Control of the St. Louis 
seminary. 

To safeguard Synod’s religious interests, he pointed 
out, the Board of Control may call as professors and 
associate professors only men who have been previously 
nominated and attested to by congregations and mem- 
bers of Synod. Names of all nominees are published 
in Synod’s official organs with reminders that objections 
and criticisms to candidates are to be communicated to 
the Board. 

Before instructors and assistant professors are ap- 
pointed, Dr. Wittmer added, they are always carefully 
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examined doctrinally and screened for spiritual and 
academic fitness. 

To safeguard its religious interests, Synod also gives 
its Board of Control the specific directive to “duly in- 
vestigate all the facts and circumstances . . . when 
members of the teaching or administrative staff are 
accused of willful neglect of official duties, or of con- 
duct unbecoming a Christian, or of promulgation of 
and adherence to false doctrine.” 

“We were aware that the seminary faculty for a 
number of years was conducting thoroughgoing studies 
on the theology of the Word, and we knew that it 
planned to issue a statement formulating the results of 
this study,’ Dr. Wittmer noted. 

Accordingly, when the Board received communica- 
tions from individuals and pastoral conferences calling 
into question the teachings of some faculty members — 
also those of Dr. Scharlemann in his exploratory papers 
and his article in the Lutheran Quarterly — the Board 
advised the writers to discuss their concerns with fac- 
ulty members and to await the faculty’s statement on 
the problem. 


_ The Board urged also that objectors follow proper 
Christian procedure by first consulting in Christian love 
with the author of the exploratory articles to determine 
whether he had been correctly understood and whether 
their fears of unscriptural teachings were real or 
supposed. 

Demands, however, became more insistent that the 
essayist be suspended from the faculty and that the 
faculty itself be investigated. To reinforce such de- 
mands, memorials and resolutions were offered at a 
number of District conventions in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1960. To take issue with such resolutions of 
censure, others introduced resolutions to express con- 
fidence in the faculty and its actions in the matter. 

These pro and con “judgments” by Districts and con- 
ferences, Board members felt, were premature, pending 
the appearance and examination of the faculty statement 


on the Word, of which Dr. Scharlemann was a signatory, | 


and in view of the Board’s request for clarification of 
certain statements in his essays. 

Opportunity for personal consultation with Dr. 
Scharlemann during this period was restricted by his 
absence from the campus, since he was on sabbatical 
leave and engaged in theological studies in New York 
City. 

As requested by the Board, Dr. Scharlemann’s clari- 
fying statement explained why he presented the confer- 
ence essays and the Lutheran Quarterly article “God 
Is One” in the manner he did; his method and purpose; 
his position on verbal and plenary inspiration of the 
Scriptures; his view of the term inerrancy, and his at- 
titude toward Synod’s Brief Statement. 

' Explaining his procedure, Dr. Scharlemann stated his 
two essays, “intended to be of an exploratory nature 
only,” were read at pastoral conferences at the invita- 
tion of their program committees “in an attempt to 
come to grips with the issue of the Scriptures as the 
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Word of God in terms of the 20th century.” The es: 
were presented, he pointed out, prior to the time 
the faculty adopted a policy “by which new probl 
will be discussed within the faculty itself before ti 
are aired publicly.” 

The article “God Is One,” he explained, was writ 
prior to his two conference essays and had first be 
submitted to the editors of the Concordia Theologi 
Monthly. “The staff, however, felt that it ought | 
to be published . . . because this journal does not 
a matter of policy print items whose purpose is to oj 
discussion of a particular problem. The article was tl 
sent to the Quarterly because it does print items whi 
sole purpose is exploratory. And, once again, I I 
nothing else in mind than to begin a discussion. 

“The notice that the article was to be printed ca 
_..at atime when I had almost forgotten that the it 
had been submitted. I asked the editor not to use 
He referred my request to the managing editor, y 
at that time was on a three-week vacation. During t 
interval the article was printed. Personally I regret t 
it did appear in print, because it lent itself to misund 
standing as an item that questioned the doctrine 
God, when, in fact, it was written to show how C 
used certain historical situations to reveal more of 1 
self as time went along.” 


To state his position on the doctrine of inspirati 
Dr. Scharlemann wrote: “I have at all times insis 
on the verbal and plenary inspiration of Scripture. 
fact, I have tried to point out that it is impossible 
uphold and retain an adequate view of the autho 
of the Bible without a dynamic doctrine of inspirat 
that applies to the Scriptures in all their parts. T 
is to say, | accept every word of Scripture as being fi 
inspired and therefore the Word of God.” 

The suggestion made in his exploratory essays t 
“the term inerrancy ought no longer be used,” 
Scharlemann explained, “was in no way intended 
be either an attack on the doctrine of inerrancy or 
assault against the Scripture itself. Whatever referer 
were made to the Scriptures in this connection w 
selected to support the view that the use of this t 
(inerrancy) led some people to misunderstanding.” 

The St. Louis theologian added, however, that 
cussions with pastoral conferences, with the semir 
faculty, and with the President and Vice-President: 
Synod led him to the conclusion that “we must c 
tinue to use this word because among us this t 
stands for the complete truthfulness and utter reliab: 
of every word in Scripture. And I, for my person, v 
no part in any activity which would tend to destroy 
view of the perfection and majesty of the Scriptur 

His “concern for the use of the word inerran 
Dr. Scharlemann said, is expressed in the staten 
drawn up by the Evangelical Lutheran Church of / 
tralia (see page 15). He also voiced wholehearted 
ceptance of the statement prepared by the seminary 
ulty to deal with this and other contemporary conce 
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soncerning the Brief Statement Dr. Scharlemann ex- 
ssed as his own considered opinion the view that 
is document does not address itself to the particular 
stion presently under discussion” since the Brief 
fement was written before the rise of neo-orthodoxy. 
the same time,” he added, “I am fully aware that 
of us teachers at synodical institutions have a special 
onsibility to reflect the attitude and approach to- 
d Scripture that is represented by this document. 
ave personally always accepted and believed the 
trinal content of the Brief Statement.” 
eanwhile, because of a growing disturbance over 
issue in many parts of the church, the Board urged 
se who made charges to meet with the Board of 
ntrol and Dr. Scharlemann so that conflicting views 
ght be properly aired and possibly composed. These 
itations were not accepted, however. The Board 
requested that specific charges of false doctrine 
submitted rather than vague and general indict- 
nts. These, too, according to Dr. Wittmer, were not 
thcoming. 
A number of early summer interviews followed 
h Dr. Scharlemann, President Fuerbringer, and Dr. 
hur C. Repp, academic dean. The Board also con- 
ted with Synod’s Praesidium. 


In view of Dr. Scharlemann’s clarifying statement to 
Board of Control and of the St. Louis seminary 
sulty’s “Statement on the Form and Function of the 
ly Scriptures” the Board resolved: “(1) that we do 
tt agree with the mode of procedure and the methods 
at were used by Dr. Scharlemann in presenting his 
pers; (2) that we do not agree entirely with his theol- 
y* nor with the solutions of theological problems 
ibraced in his papers; (3) that we do not find any- 
ing in his papers for which we would have to declare 
n guilty of heresy; and (4) that we intend to con- 
ue this matter through to a proper solution.” 

The Board added Part 4 to its resolution because 
. Scharlemann had expressed the need to further 
ify the intent and meaning of his essays. He stated: 
“In the presentation of these items, it soon became 
vious that, despite my own intentions, the method- 
gy left much to be desired. There were sentences 
d even paragraphs in these papers that could be and 
re misunderstood without further and detailed ex- 
ination. For this reason these essays will need to 
superseded by further and more carefully worded 
atments appearing in the Concordia - Theological 
anthly.” 


* Theology in this connection is not to be understood as a 
iy of doctrine but the science of theology, which includes 
principles of interpretation. Throughout the history of our 
irch there have been differences between some of our theo- 
ians in the interpretation and application of certain Bible 
ts. Frequently commentaries, such as Popular Commentary 
the Bible by P. E. Kretzmann, on certain texts give several 
ywable interpretations. Different interpretations are allow- 
e so long as they do not run counter to other clear teachings 
Scripture. 
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The first of these “superseding treatments” will ap- 
pear under the title ““God’s Acts as Revelation” in the 
April issue of the CTM. 


Dr. Behnken’s Letter 


“Yes, we soon received a number of protests and 
objections to these essays,” said Dr. John W. Behnken 
in answer to a leading question on the part taken by the 
Praesidium in resolving the problem. 

“Therefore we urged — yes, we were very insistent 
that the president of our St. Louis seminary must bring 
Dr. Scharlemann together with the several pastors who 
accused him of heresy,” Synod’s President added. 

Both the president of the St. Louis seminary and its 
Board of Control invited them to come for such a meet- 
ing, but they declined, he said. 

Because Synod’s constitution places upon its Presi- 
dent chief responsibility for “the supervision regarding 
the doctrine and the administration of all officers of 
Synod and all such as are employed by Synod,” as well 
as the Districts of Synod, President Behnken and the 
Vice-Presidents issued similar invitations on three dif- 
ferent occasions. ‘Each time reply to the invitations 
was postponed until it was too late to meet.” 

Meanwhile, Synod’s President and Vice-Presidents 
held a series of meetings with Dr, Scharlemann, par- 
ticularly to review the judgment and decision of the 
Board of Control in finding nothing in his essays “for 
which we would have to declare him guilty of heresy.” 


After still another meeting of the Praesidium, the 
president and academic dean of the St. Louis seminary, 
and the pastoral members of the Board of Control to 
make sure that Dr. Scharlemann’s statement on in- 
errancy was “clear-cut and unambiguous,” it was agreed 
that Dr. Behnken address a letter to the pastors and 
teachers of Synod to inform them of “the facts.” 

In his letter, dated August 22, 1960, Dr. Behnken 
said: ‘““We herewith wish to report that we are grateful 
that Dr. Scharlemann, who stated, ‘As one feature of 
my exploratory essays, I made the suggestion that the 
term “inerrancy” ought no longer to be used,’ has ex- 
perienced a change of mind and heart.” 

President Behnken concluded this letter (reported in 
the WITNESS, Sept. 20, 1960, p. 17) by stating: 

“We are thankful that God led Dr. Scharlemann to 
speak as he did. We believe him. We feel convinced 
that he will teach and defend the position which our 
Synod has ever held about the divine inspiration, the 
infallibility and inerrancy, and the unquestionable au- 
thority of Holy Writ. Our prayer is that God may 
graciously bless him and all our professors with deep 
loyalty to Holy Scriptures and our Lutheran Confes- 
sions, with ever-increasing determination to train future 
workers in Christ’s kingdom who will be faithful and 
conscientious in preserving the precious heritage which 
God has graciously entrusted to our beloved Synod. 

“T sincerely hope that the above information may put 
an end to the disturbance... .” 
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They Need Our Prayers 


This special report covers a large area and numerous 
questions which have been under study for several years. 
It must be understood, therefore, that the report does 
not include everything at issue. It is rather an endeavor 
to communicate to members of Synod — as objectively 
as possible — the facts contributing to a major theo- 
logical problem. 

Because space requirements for long-standing com- 
mitments will not permit the WITNEss in subsequent 
issues to publish reader reaction to the report, also be- 
cause Synod’s District Presidents are scheduled to meet 
and discuss with the Praesidium and the St. Louis and 
Springfield seminary faculties the issues and concerns 
raised by the problem, readers are urged to address 
their questions to Dr. Martin H. Scharlemann (1 Sem- 
inary Terrace North, St. Louis 5, Mo.), to the president 
of the St. Louis seminary (Dr. Alfred O. Fuerbringer, 
Concordia Seminary, 801 De Mun Ave., St. Louis 5, 
Mo.), to the chairman of the St. Louis seminary Board 
of Control (Dr. George W. Wittmer, 3543 Pestalozzi 
St., St. Louis 18, Mo.), to Synod’s President (Dr. John 
W. Behnken, 210 N. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo.), 
and to their District Presidents. 


Theological problems always have and always will 
exist — until God removes from us each taint of sin 
and by the grace of Jesus suffers us to see Him face to 
face, be like Him, and know Him even as we are known. 


When one has interviews and conferences with such 
servants of the church as members of Synod’s Praesi- 
dium, the faculty of the St. Louis seminary, and the 
seminary’s Board of Control, one is almost over- 


whelmed by the responsibilities they shoulder for! 
church in their respective positions. 

These men always welcome intelligent, construd 
criticism. All concerned in this report accepted whi 
heartedly the WITNESS suggestion that questions 4 
cerning the report be addressed directly to thi 
These men also need the church’s prayers that 
resolution of this complex theological problem, um 
the Holy Spirit’s direction, may bring blessing to) 
church and strengthen its witness to the world. 

The world needs our witness to the life-giving Gos 
of Christ. While the importance of theological py 
lems is never to be minimized, the church cannot sti 
still and devote all its energies and resources exclusiv 
to the pros and cons of a theological problem. 

And this is no time — there never is a time — 
individuals and groups to foster divisions in the chu: 
Avowed enemies of Christ are feverishly busy in ev 
nation of the world. The Communists of Russia 
China are losing no time and sparing no cost to div 
and conquer nations and churches. 


Dear God and Father, drive us all to our kn 
in godly sorrow for our weaknesses and errors, « 
failure to worship Thee in spirit and in truth, | 
halting efforts to do Thy work while it is day. 1 
our eyes te the forgiving, healing, ennobling, ene 
izing love of Jesus. Unite us in Him for a cle 
strong, Bible-centered witness to a world wh 
eternal destiny rests with Thee. Let us not be fou 
wanting in doctrine and life, in Christian cha 
and burden-bearing, in zeal and fervor to adva 
Thy kingdom on earth. To Thee we commit | 
problems and our church, in the name of Jesus, 
exalted Head. 


Answers to “Testing Your Religious Vocabulary” 4 


1. Passover (B) — Paschal (pronounced PAS-kal) is derived 
from the Hebrew word for Passover. In earlier New Testament 
times it became widely used for Easter, since Christ was the 
Fulfillment of the Passover lamb slain by the Israelites and the 
Christian Easter thus superseded the Old Testament Passover 
festival. The words of the Epistle for Easter: ‘‘Christ, our Pass- 
over, is sacrificed for us’ (1 Cor. 5:7) — also found in the Eas- 
ter Gradual — no doubt exerted a strong influence in the con- 
tinued use of ‘‘paschal’’ with reference to Easter. It occurs in 
the Communion preface for Easter (‘‘He is the very Paschal 
Lamb”), in the Easter collect (‘Thy Paschal Feast"), and in 
a number of well-known Easter hymns. (The Lutheran Hymnal, 


Nos. 190, 191, 195, 367) 


2. Cleanse (C) — Though ‘‘purge’’ occurs some 30 times 
in the King James Version, it never in the slightest suggests 


a purgatory, where according to Roman Catholic teaching souls 
_ may be purified for entrance into heaven. The Bible speaks 


only of heaven and hell in the hereafter. (Matt. 7:13, 14; Rev. 
14:13; Luke 23:43) 


3. Entrance (B) — The Introit, consisting of a psalm verse 
and antiphon, introduces the main part of the morning worship 
and indicates the theme for the day. It follows the confession of 
sins and absolution. 
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4. Deathlessness (A) — Man's soul is called immortal 
cause it has endless existence. In the resurrection also the. 
tal bodies of those who fall asleep in Jesus shall ‘‘put on 
mortality’? (1 Cor. 15:53). By His death and resurrection C 
has ‘‘abolished death and brought life and immortality to li 
(2 Timothy 1:10). Immortality is akin to, but not the same 
eternity, which means timelessness. 

5. Declare not guilty (C) — Justify is a key Bible \ 
which describes how God forgives sins: He declares the si 
just and free for Christ’s sake, that is, because Christ by 
suffering and death has paid in full the sinner’s debt and 
ishment. This ‘‘not guilty’’ verdict of God, the sinner accept 
faith. Rom. 4:5: ‘'To him that worketh not, but believeth on 
that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for righteousn 

5. Traveler (A) — The Bible uses the word pilgrim to 
ture the Christian's life as a journey through a ‘‘foreign”’ 
to the place where his true home and citizenship are — he 
(Heb. 11:13; 1 Peter 2:11). For a beautiful unfolding of 
picture read Paul Gerhardt’s hymn “A Pilgrim and a Stran 
(The Lutheran Hymnal, No. 586). The early Massachusetts c 
ists were called Pilgrim Fathers because under persecution 


left their English homeland to become exiles in Holland and 
in the New World. 
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| Ordinations and Installations 


fed: PASTORS 


g, Paul G., Trinity, Walden, N.Y., by 

ed Pe aadeln: Eeb. 12. : 
hn W. C., Zion, Geneva, N. Y.,; by Lyle 

Halvorson, Feb. 12. aod 
Roland E., St.John, Pittston, Pa., by 

ence L. Roth, Feb. 12. 

‘Rudolph H., St. Matthew, New Milford, 

. by Carl Zorn, Oct. 2, 1960. 

Hugo, Trinity, Mount Vernon, Wash., by 

| O. Fischer, Feb. 12. 

s, William J., Trinity, Villa Park, IIl., by 

o Schlechte, Feb. 12. 

-, Walter E., First, Odenton, and St. Paul, 

” ia Md., by Gerhardt A. Wagner, 

Martin J., Immanuel, Loda, Ill., by Her- 
W. Hallerberg, Feb. 5. 

men, Raymond, Faith, Kitchener, Ont., 

. by Lloyd E. Wentzlaff, Feb. 12. 

; I. Richard, Royal Redeemer, North 

‘alton, Ohio, by Oscar C. Klemp, Feb. 26. 

bring, Victor H., Mount Olive, Lockport, 

. by Gilbert Oldsen, Feb. 5. 

z, Gordon E., Good Shepherd, North 

et B.C., Can., by Ernest Mayan, 
‘W. E., Faith, Girard, Pa., by C. A. 

euerman, Feb. 12. 


alled: TEACHERS 


2, Cand. Walther, Trinity, Cedar Rap- 
Iowa, by E. W. Koberg, Feb. 12. 
Bernhard W., as instructor, Concordia 
ege, Edmonton, Alta., Can., by Roland 
Frantz, Feb. 19. 

ski, Cand. Dale W., Zion, Thayer, Nebr., 
Gene R. Richter, Jan. 29. 

m, Dennis D., Cross, New Braunfels, 
.. by Carl H. Mutschink, Feb. 19. 

ke, Cand. J. Neil, St. Paul, Fort Wayne, 
» by Edwin A. Nerger, Feb. 19. 

ann, Kenneth W., St.Paul, Melrose 
*k, Ill., by M. R. Kluender, Feb. 26. 

ert, Cand. Raymond, Emanuel, Patchogue, 
Y., by Paul Holls, Oct. 16, 1960. 


Official Notices 


hard Klopf, Brooklyn, N.Y., and Daryl 
son, North Bergen, N.J., have resigned 
the parish ministry of The Lutheran 
ch — Missouri Synod and are not eligible 
call. — Kart GraersseEr, President, Atlan- 
istrict. 


1, Joseph G. Lavalais, Philadelphia, has 
appointed Counselor of the Philadelphia 
it to succeed Rev. Leonard G. Stohs, who 
iccepted a call into another District. — 
. Karxau, President, Eastern District. 


». Arthur E. Bliese, Lacona, Iowa, has 
appointed Counselor of the Oskaloosa 
it to succeed Rev. George A. Krengel, 
has accepted a call into another District. 
D. Oertine, President, Iowa District East. 


. Lorenz Blankenbuehler, Hampton, Va.; 
John Roock, Conover, N.C.; and Rev. 
ld Schaeffer, Charleston, S. C., have been 
nted Counselors of Circuits 7, 11, and 13, 
ctively, to succeed Revs. Paul Plawin, 
ard Sieving, and Dean Tegeler. — Lrs- 
RERKING, President, Southeastern District. 


mmer Institute — Portland, Oreg. 


pastors and teachers, June 19—23. “Exe- 
1-Homiletical Studies of Selected Peri- 
” Dr. Martin Franzmann and Dr. Rich- 
. Caemmerer. ‘Emphases and Trends in 
m Theology’ — Prof. Robert Bertram. 
cost for tuition, room, and board: $45. 
urther information and application form 
. DrrEcTOoR oF PuBLic RELATIONS, Concor- 
ollege, 2811 N. E. Holman St., Portland 


ies: 

3 Available 

ite Ely damask altar, pulpit, and lectern 
ngs; two white and two violet Bible 


ors, Tudor Rose damask. Write: Mrs. 
Ferner, 11 Merritt Ave., Kingston, N.Y. 


» large German Bibles. Write: Rev. WIiL- 
Timm, Box 5, Eden Valley, Minn. 
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Reed organ with blower unit for mission 
Sea ad loca or eee chapel. Write: Rev. 
. O. LassaNskKeE, 6363 Mayfiel - 
istalsationan, yfield Road, Cleve 


Violet superfrontal for altar and pulpi 
lectern antependia. Write: Rev. ARE ae 
zau, R.2, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


Wanted 


Violet altar paraments for a mission con- 
gregation. Write: Mrs. H. Koztowsk1, 4980 
Reforma Road, Woodland Hills, Calif. 


Assistant matron for 200-bed home for the 
aged. Must live in. Adequate salary. Write: 
Rev. Wo. T. Eccers, Administrator, Home for 
Aged Lutherans, 7500 W. North Ave., Wauwa- 
tosa 13, Wis. 


Twelve used choir robes. Write: AvaLp 
SmitH, Box 204, Barnum, Minn. 


Copy of Doctrinal Theology of the Ev. Lu- 
theran Church, Lutheran Publication Society, 
Philadelphia, 1898 (4th edition, revised). 
Write: Dr. O. A. Dorn, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 


Altar covers for mission congregation. 
Write: Rev. RicHarp Taron, 2708 Elmo Place, 
Middletown, Ohio. 


_ Cataloguer, to aid in reclassification of sem- 
inary library into Library of Congress classi- 
fication. Degree from accredited library 
school required. Experience desirable but not 
necessary. For further information write to: 
Epear M. Krenz, Librarian, Concordia Semi- 
nary, 801 De Mun Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. 


Pastors: Changes of Address 


Boysen, Albert M., 111 Hamilton Lane, Tul- 
lahoma, Tenn, 
Crore Clyde O., 1010 Duncan Ave., Elgin, 


Fey, John, 31 Milton St., Geneva, N. Y. 

Gentzke, Robert W., 3502 Richland Ave., 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 

Johnson, John F., 9714 W. Ruby Ave., Mil- 
waukee 18, Wis. 

Nissen, Norman, R. 3, Hagerstown, Md. 

Schubkegel, Theo. E. (em.), 4012 Blanton 
Lane, Louisville 16, Ky. 

Teachers: 


Meyer, Wendell, 10729 W. Freistadt Rd., 
120 N., Mequon, Wis. 

Steinbach, Ellsworth, 4641 Tennessee Rd., 
Racine, Wis. 


Letters 


Letters to this department must be 
signed. Names will be withheld upon 
request. The opinions expressed are not 
necessarily those of the Editors, who 
may reject, print in full, or omit matter 
not pertinent. 


“Good Advice” 


I hasten to commend the Witness for 
its March 7, 1961, factual presentation of 
the historical background information 
necessary for an objective evaluation of 
the problems currently confronting the 
Synodical Conference, presently also 
threatening its continued existence. 

Relative to the question of severance of 
fraternal relationship, all four constituent 
Synods could profit by the good advice 
offered by our brethren in the sister church 
in Australia, quoted in the Concordia 
Theological Monthly, Feb. 1956, p. 133: 

“We fear a false or too speedy appli- 
cation has been made of Romans 16:17. 
When applying this text, the context dare 
not be ignored. Verse 18 reads: ‘For they 
that are such serve not our Lord Jesus 
Christ, but their own belly; and by good 
works and fair speeches deceive the hearts 
of the-simple.’ In any large church body 
there will always be the danger of the in- 
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trusion of false ideas and practices, but 
a church does not forfeit its orthodox 
character by the intrusion of errors, pro- 
vided they are combated and eventually 
removed by means of evangelical disci- 
pline. This requires time and patience. 

“If we wish to avoid divisions, we must 
heed the words of the great apostle Paul: 
‘I therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, be- 
seech you that ye walk worthy of the 
vocation wherewith ye are called, with all 
lowliness and meekness, with long-suffer- 
ing, forbearing one another in love; en- 
deavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace.’ May the develop- 
ments in America be a warning to us not 
to depart from the Word of God nor to 
go beyond the Scriptures. Satan, who 
loves strife and dissension, will endeavor 
to induce us to do both. He has various 
ways and means of gaining his ends, but 
God can protect us against his wiles. 
May He preserve us in the true under- 
standing of His Word and keep us stead- 
fast in His Word and truth. He is the God 
of peace and love and unity.” 


(Rev.) PAUL M. FREIBURGER 
Billings, Mont. 


Sees Subtle Danger 


Many thanks to the WITNEss for pub- 
lishing the statements on “Fellowship” and 
the running commentary concerning inter- 
synodical relations. The splendid work 
done by our seminary professors merits 
the careful and prayerful consideration 
of all pastors and members of our Synod. 
Bible classes and organizational meetings 
might profitably examine the statements 
and look carefully into the Holy Scriptures 
for an understanding of the passages in 
question. 

One conclusion might be made as one 
compares the four statements and the his- 
torical commentary on the Synodical Con- 
ference leading to the present impasse. If 
our standing together on a united doc- 
trinal platform in the Synodical Confer- 
ence has led to this problem of hostility 
and suspicion, perhaps we ought to re- 
member that our unity is one of redeemed 
sinners — not based on doctrinal formula- 
tions but on Christ, before whom we 
ought to walk humbly in God’s grace. As 
we more fully receive this grace, perhaps 
we can rejoice with one another at our 
expanding circle of influence in the total 
activity of Christ’s church on earth and 
refrain from the ill-aimed judgments that 
have already caused too much splintering 
within the ranks of our “sister Synods.” 

In using the denunciations of the Word 
of God against anyone who happens to 
disagree with us there is the subtle danger 
that an individual or church denies the 
judgment of God on himself and_ his 
church —and thus misses the profound 
grace of God, which comes upon individ- 
uals and churches and crushes every hu- 
man pretension. For every one passage 
that speaks of withdrawing and separating, 
there are many more that insist upon main- 
taining the unity of faith and speaking the 
truth in love. This responsibility is found 
not only within single synods and denomi- 
nations, but it is found wherever we con- 
front those who follow Jesus Christ, even 
haltingly, even as a “dimly burning wick,” 
even as we do. 

(Rev.) EDwArD A. RAUFF 

Columbus, Ohio 
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WHY AAL WAS FOUNDED, 
WHAT IT IS, HOW IT SERVES 


“The object of this association shall be: To associate Lutherans who are members in go 
standing of ea: whose pastors belong to one of the synods constituting the Sync 
ical Conference* ... for mutual beneficial purposes in accordance with the by-laws.” 


Since its scene in 1902, Aid Association for Lutherans, or AAL, has chosen to abitle| 

this selective limitation as part of its philosophy of being of special service to Synodical Cc 
ference Lutherans, their churches and organizations. Bringing life insurance protection 

eligible Lutherans is a primary purpose of AAL. The special difference AAL members she 
is the LOWER NET COST of this protection. 


AAL offers many fraternal and benevolent advantages to members, of whom there 
600,000, who collectively own one and three quarter billion dollars of AAL life insuran 
Call on your local AAL counselor to demonstrate why AAL is significant to you, as a life 
surance resource, and as a Lutheran fraternal society. 


*Synods constituting the Synodical Conference include: The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod; Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran Synod; Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod; and Synod of Evangelical Lutheran Churches. The National 
Evangelical Lutheran Church is also affiliated. 


AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS e APPLETON, WISCONS 


